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At the request of the Board of Managers and the Superintendent, 
Henry R. Walton, of the New Lisbon Colony for Feeble-Minded 
Males, a complete psychological survey of the population at the New 
Lisbon Colony was undertaken by the Psychiatric Clinic of the Cen- 
tral Department of Institutions and Agencies during the first week of 
August 1923. The total population of the Colony at that time was 
161. This Colony had been developed by the State as a colony for 
middle-grade feeble-minded, having been taken over from the orig- 
inal development of a Burlington County Colony for Feeble-Minded 
Males. The original county institution was placed in the pine section 
of Burlington County at Four Mile, a “piney” settlement four miles 
from the town of New Lisbon. The first adult able-bodied feeble- 
minded were employed at land clearing and in the erection of neces- 
sary buildings. When the colony was taken over by the State fur- 
ther construction work was undertaken, and there has been a rapid 
increase of population and of useful work at the institution, the im- 
mates being employed on the farming of the land, further clearing 
of land, and the construction work of the institution. As the colony 
has developed, there has been so much industrial activity that it has 
never been practicable to make a thorough examination of the orig- 
inal population and the later increments to the population, although 


* This study was made by members of the State Psychiatric Clinic—Dr. Henry A. 
Cotton, Director, in August 1923. It follows the survey at Woodbine, which was re- 
Ported upon in the September and October 1924 issues of the Training School Bulletin. 
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this was desired by the authorities responsible for the institution, 
The Central Department, through its Psychiatric Clinic, was therefore 
glad to respond to the request of the Board of Managers and Super- 
intendent for a psychological survey, which would give a scientific 
statement of the diagnosis of each individual in the population, and 
would also give a complete picture of the mental characteristics of 
the inmates at present cared for in the Colony. It was also believed 
that through a psychological survey data would be made available 
for ascertaining what deviations, if any, had taken place from the 
original plan of an industrial colony for the middle-grades of feeble- 
minded. 

In a colony such as that at New Lisbon, the policy is to care 
for the imbecile and moron grades of feeble-minded who have passed 
the school age and who are physically capable of contributing to their 
maintenance and support by such work as is provided in a colony 
environment, either in clearing land, in agricultural work, in indus- 
trial occupations, or in construction activities. This means that the 
younger trainable feeble-minded ranging up to 14 to 16 years of age 
and having trainable mentalities, that is, mental age levels of from 
5 to 12 years, should not be cared for in the Colony, but should be 
given the opportunities offered either in the special classes for sub- 
normals in the local communities or in such an institution as the 
Training School for Feeble-Minded at Vineland. The children with 
mental age levels under 4 years, that is, with an idiot grade of in- 
telligence, are provided for at the State Colony for Feeble-Minded 
Males at Woodbine, which is also under the Board of Managers for 
the Feeble-Minded Colonies, having immediate responsibility for the 
Colony at New Lisbon. 


The Survey. 

In order to make a complete and accurate psychological survey 
of the 161 inmates at the New Lisbon Colony, during the first week 
of August, the entire personnel of the psychological section of the 
Psychiatric Clinic of the Central Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies was assigned to this project. The following members of the 
Clinic, working under the direction of Mr. William J. Ellis, con- 
ducted the examinations: Mr. J. D. Jackson, Psychologist assigned 
to the New Jersey State Prison; Mr. Robert M. Beechley, Psycholo- 
gist assigned to the New Jersey State Reformatory at Rahway; Miss 
Mary C. Atkinson, Psychologist assigned to the State Home for Girls 
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and Clinton Reformatory for Women; and Mr. G. M. Willson, Psy- 
chologist assigned to the State Home for Boys. In addition, through 
the cooperation of Professor E. R. Johnstone, Director of the Train- 
ing School at Vineland, the Clinic had the services of Mr. Lloyd N. 
Yepsen, Research Assistant at the Vineland Training School Research 
Laboratory. Mr. Yepsen assisted in the making of individual exam- 
jnations and was particularly valuable in consultation examinations 
on difficult cases and in reviewing the methods of applying the Por- 
teus Maze Test and the scoring of the same. Also, through the co- 
operation of Mr. George B. Thorn, Superintendent of the State In- 
stitution for Feeble-Minded Women at Vineland, the Clinic had the 
services of Miss Dorothy M. Bassett, Psychologist at the State Insti- 
tution, who made complete individual examinations of over 40 mem- 
bers of the Colony population. 


Method. 

These psychologists employed the battery of diagnostic psycho- 
logical tests which have proven serviceable in connection with the 
classification work of the Psychiatric Clinic in the State correctional 
and charitable institutions. Each member of the Colony population 
was given a complete Stanford Binet examination, Terman Revision, 
the Porteus Maze Test, the Army Performance Designs, and the 
Witmer Formboard. In addition, all those members of the popu- 
lation who were capable of trying the Myers Group Test, a non- 
language test, were given this examination in the group. The officers, 
as well as the members of the population cooperated in a most satis- 
factory manner in carrying out this intensive survey, and this spirit of 
cooperation contributed much to expedite the complete examining of 
the entire population of the Colony in the short space of time allotted 
to the work. The presence of the staff of seven psychologists made 
it possible to give from an hour to an hour and a half of careful 
examination to each inmate and to complete the entire survey in three 
days. Following each day’s examining the staff met for conference 
with the administrative officers of the Colony and reviewed the fold- 
ers filled at the Colony showing the history and home conditions of 
the inmates, and also checking up on the experience of the Colony 
officials with the children from the time of their admission. In this 
way the psychologists were able to profit from the experience of the 
Colony staff, and to check the impressions and diagnoses gained in 
direct examination with the years of experience from actual contact 
with the individuals who had been examined. 
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Results of the Survey. 

The application of the complete clinical psychological tests to 
the 161 members of the Colony population made possible the analysis 
of the population into the diagnostic types of feeble-minded indicated 
in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
DIAGNOSTIC DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

Imbecile Moron Borderline 

Diagnostic Idiotic Low Middle High Low Middle High F. M. Nor. Total 
rade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 

Number in 
Population 9 39 21 8 25 42 9 6 2 161 
Percent 5 24 13 + 15 26 5 3 5 100 
Mental Level—Under 4 yrs. ‘4-7 yrs. 8-12 yrs. 12 or over 
Note:— The mental level alone was not used as the basis of diag- 


nosis. In all cases under 16 years of life age the intelli- 
gence quotient was used as a guide to the probable diagnos- 
tic group. Life age as well as mental age was thus com- 
bined in the final determination for diagnosis. 


This shows that 9 members of the population are idiots; 68 are 
imbeciles; 85 are morons, and 8 are borderline types, 6 of them bor- 
derline feeble-minded and 2 borderline normal. The median for the 
total population falls in the low-grade moron group. Five percent 
of the population, or 9 idiots, are improperly placed in this institut- 
tion and in a later section of the report we have recommended that 
arrangements be made for their transfer to the State Colony for 
Idiots at Woodbine. These children were received in the population 
prior to the organization of the Colony for Idiots at Woodbine, but 
now, with a scientific diagnosis available, can be properly and readily 
transferred to the appropriate institution. It is remarkable that in 
a colony which has had to develop without the advantage of scientific 
classification, the departures from the original purpose for the colony 
for imbeciles and morons have been so few, as indicated by the pre- 
sence of only 9 children below imbecile grade of intelligence. The 
2 children who have been diagnosed as borderline normals will be 
given further study before any specific recommedations are made 
as to them. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION BY LIFE AGE 
Life Age 5-8 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 17-18 19-20 21 plus Total 
Number in 
Population 2 iB 12 17 25 21 13 60 161 
Percent 5 6 7 10 15 13 7 37 P 100 
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In the distribution of life age, as indicated in Table II, the median 
for the entire population is in the group 17 to 18 years of age. Refer- 
ence to Table II shows that 2 children have life ages between 5 and 
8 years of age. There are no children under 5 years of age in the 
population ; 11 are 9 to 10 years of age; 12 are I1 to 12 years of age, 
and 17 are 13 to 14 years of age. Assuming that half of the group 
of 17 in the 13 to 14 age group are age 13, a total of 33 children in 
the population are below 14 years in life age. The remaining mem- 
bers of the Colony population, that is, 128 individuals, are 14 years 
or over, and are, therefore, of the life age group which is generally 
recommended for an institution of this type. Sixty members of the 
population, or 37%, are 21 years of age or over. 


TABLE III 
MENTAL AGE DISTRIBUTION 
Mental Age 2-3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 
Number in 
Population 12 29 20 12 13 25 28 12 6 4 161 
Percent 3 100 


9 1 7 . @ ww F 4 
Table Ir eee the distribution of the population by mental 
age levels on the basis of the final interpretation of the psychological 
tests administered. The median mental age is 7 years. This is the 
dividing point between the high-grade imbecile and low-grade moron 
group. The diagnostic interpretation of the mental age levels as 
given in Table III, is, of course, influenced by the life ages and color 
of each individual. While there are 12 children with mental ages 
under 4 years, only 9 of these have been diagnosed as idiots, as 
the other 3 are under 12 years in life age and will presumably im- 
prove sufficiently in intelligence so that their ultimate intelligence 
level will place them in the imbecile group. In this way the life age 
of each individual has been taken into consideration in making the 
final diagnosis as presented in Table I, in the diagnostic distribution 
of the population. See Note to Table I. 


Nationality and Color. 


The survey showed that 148 children were native whites and 13 
colored. The records indicate that none were foreign-born, although 
there were a large number of children of foreign-born parents. 
Previous Record. 


The records at the institution were also consulted with respect 
to the previous history of each individual in an effort to ascertain 
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how many had been received from correctional institutions and from 
children’s agencies or other training schools. Seventy-six children 
had been received as wards of children’s societies, the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, or formerly members of the Training School for 
Feeble-Minded. Thirteen had previously been committed to juvenile 
correctional institutions. Seven had been in the State Reformatory, 
One had been in the State Prison and one. at the State Hospital. 
Sixty-three had no previous institutional record or history as a ward 
of children’s organizations or the Training School. 


Physical Condition. 


The study of the physical condition of the population showed 
that 31 were unable to work, due to physical handicaps. One was 
diagnosed as epileptic and two as psychopathic. One hundred and 
twenty-seven, or 80%, are physically capable of doing work ranging 
from light work in the cottages and dining-room to the more exact- 
ing work of clearing land, farm work, and construction. 


Literacy. 


A study of the school ability of the population showed that 105 
were illiterate, unable to read or write; 41 had literacy equal to first 
to third grade; 11 had literacy equal to fourth to fifth grade, and 4 
had sixth grade literacy or better. 


Summary. 


We have prepared a summary inter-correlation chart showing 
the distribution by diagnosis, mental age, literacy, previous record, 
life age, nationality and color, and physical condition of the entire 
161 cases. These data are arranged in an inter-correlation chart so 
that it is possible to study the relationship of each factor with every 
other factor. This chart, which is presented as Table IV, indicates, 
for example, reading across the first line, that two members of the 
population are borderline normal; they have literacy equal to 6th 
grade or better; one has had a previous record at the State Reforma- 
tory, and one at the State Hospital; both of them are 21 years of age 
or over; one is native white and one colored; one is able to work, 
the other is psychopathic; both are diagnosed as unstable in type; 
both have mental age levels of 12 years. In the same way the relation- 
ship of each diagnostic grade to each other factor can be studied 
from this summary table. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


As a result of the complete study of the population we make the 
following recommendations : 


Z. 


That all children admitted to the Colony should be given 
complete classification examinations within a month of ad- 
mission. The Psychiatric Clinic of the Central Department 
is prepared to render this service through the cooperation 
of Mr. Thorn, Superintendent at Vineland State Institution 
for Feeble-Minded, who has made the services of his psy- 
chologist, Miss Dorothy M. Bassett, available for the system- 
atic classification work at the Colony, to be carried out under 
the direction of the Clinic. 


That whenever special problems arise involving a change in 
status of a member of the population, as when the family 
urges release from the custody of the institution, for example, 
that the Division of Education and Classification of the Cen- 
tral Department be asked to make a special recommendation 
based on the mental condition of the patient. With the com- 
plete survey, as of August 1923, giving a complete study of 
each case, supplemented by the systematic classification ex- 
aminations as provided for in the foregoing recommendation, 
it should be possible for the Division of Education and Class- 
ification to make prompt recommendations to the Superinten- 
dent and Board of Managers whenever problems of this type 
arise. 


In connection with the classification examinations, the cases 
diagnosed as borderline should be reviewed and should be 
brought to the attention of the psychological service with a 
view to making a final determination in these particular cases. 
It is recommended that all nine of the group diagnosed as 
idiots be transferred as soon as practicable to the Colony for 
Idiots at Woodbine. This recommendation is in harmony 
with the original purpose of the New Lisbon Colony, as well 
as the Woodbine Colony, and makes possible the specializa- 
tion of the New Lisbon Colony for imbeciles and morons as 
intended. It also makes available additional facilities for the 
care of the type of individuals who can be cared for at this 
institution, namely, the middle-grade industrial type. There 
should be no idiots in the population of the New Lisbon Colony. 
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5. There are at present 33 children in the population having a 
life age of 13 years or under. These children range in age 
from 5 up to and including 13 years. They are of trainable 
age and mentality. None of the cases diagnosed as idiots 
is in this group. Only 5 of them are colored. It is recom- 
mended that efforts be made to exchange with the Training 
School at Vineland those children in this group who can be 
accepted for training, and that in their places State cases at 
the Training School who are 14 years of age or over and of 
a proper type for the industrial colony be sent to the New Lis- 
bon Institution. In this way the special facilities provided at 
the Training School for training purposes can be utilized for 
these younger trainable children, and the Colony can receive 
from the Training School a type of patients for whom it is 
especially suited, namely, the older middle grades of indus- 
trial type. 


6. It is also recommended that the cases suspected of epilepsy 
and psychopathic condition be examined by a psychiatrist with 
a view to affecting transfer to the appropriate hospital insti- 
tution. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In general this survey shows that while the bulk of the population 
is the proper age and mental type for the industrial colony, there 
are approximately 33 children who are of sufficiently trainable men- 
tality, and of proper life age, to be placed in an institution provided 
with special training facilities and personnel for this type. In ad- 
dition, there are 9 children of the idiot grade of feeble-minded who 
should be removed from the Colony population and sent to the Wood- 
bine Colony for Idiots. The remaining members of the Colony, as 
indicated by the survey, are properly selected as suitable colony types 
of feeble-minded. 


It is especially gratifying to note that out of the total population 
of 161, 127 are physically capable of work, and the administrative 
staff of the institution reports that all of these are usefully employed 
either in the maintenance of the institution, in the clearing or culti- 
vating of the land, or in the construction activities. In this way they 
contribute to their own maintenance and well being. 
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Clinical Department Studies* 
Edna J. Fox 
Clinical Fellow 


Case II. 


The problem of the child who to all appearances seems normal 
and yet cannot get along in various schools whether boarding or 
public is not a new one. The defect here seems to lie in the character 
rather than the intelligence of the child. We are often deceived 
by the command of the English language that some children exhibit. 
This verbose type of child does well in the verbal type of test, but 
in the non-verbal tests he proves unstable and his reactions are below 
those of his apparent mental level. These children very seldom are 
able to adjust themselves readily particularly in a complicated en- 
vironment. They do not compete readily or easily with individuals 
at or below their level of intelligence. A simplified environment re- 
lieves in a large measure this complication and enables them to find 
their place working under supervision of those who understand them 
—they very seldom prove to be problems. All of this applies to the 
case of Fred. 

When Fred came here in March 1923 he was twenty-three years 
old. A grandparent being very solicitious of him brought him. He 
was previous to this time in many private boarding schools but his 
masters thought that he should be taught manual labor which would 
make him self-supporting 

Fred is a well developed, nice appearing boy, six feet tall. He 
has a peculiar manner of laughing and sways his body forward when 
talking. His walk is peculiar giving the appearance of awkwardness. 
The family history was negative except for the mother being tuber- 
cular. One year after Fred’s birth the mother died of heart trouble. 
When Fred was one year old he had Cerebro Spinal Meningitis and 
it was after this that his family noticed for the first time that he was 
different than other children. It appears that Fred was raised mostly 
by his aunt and uncle in Connecticut. 

By the Binet test (Vineland 1920 Revision) Fred had a test age 
of 14 years 11 months with an intelligence quotient of 106. His 
basic year was IX and the highest year in which success was attained 


* This is the second of a series of individual case studies made in the Clinical 
Department of the Psychological Laboratory of the Training School. Additional stud- 


ies will be published from time to time. It is hoped these will be found helpful to 
parents and workers in this field. NM. ¥. 
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was XVI. He was distinctly verbal in all of his reactions and was 
able to express himself very completely. By the Porteus Maze test 
he had a test age of 7 years 6 months with an intelligence quo- 
tient of 54. In this test he was extremely slow, exhibited but little 
of the habit of planning and seemed unable to grasp the problem 
presented to him. His reaction time in the Goddard form board 
was II years plus. In the Myers Mental Measure he obtained a 
score of 37 which is equal to a boy in the 5th grade, giving him a 
test age by this test of 10 years 6 months. This is a non-verbal test. 

The Binet test if used alone might give one the impression that 
Fred is normal. There are things that go into the making up of his 
character which would convince almost any examiner that while in- 
tellectually he may test as a normal boy, in many ways he is decid- 
edly below normal. For instance in the Porteus tests, which are tests 
of judgment and planning capacity, he falls down to a test age of 7 
years 6 months from the Binet test age of 14 years 11 months. 
Fred’s reactions to both of these tests and the wide difference be- 
tween the two test ages however, indicated that he was more or less 
unstable. 

In every way Fred gives the impression of a perfect gentleman. 
He is neat in-his personal appearance and always appears well kept. 
However, he has never been able to succeed in any of his undertak- 
ings. It was necessary upon his placement here to put him in our 
lowest grade physical training class and even then he did poorly, 
it being practically impossible for him to keep step or march in 
time with the other children. The fact that Fred was perfectly 
contented to mingle with boys who were decidedly defective shows also 
a weakness on his part. He did not seem to recognize the fact that 
they were of low mentality. 

Upon entrance Fred was given outdoor occupation in the morn- 
ing with our farm foreman and truck gardener who reported as 
follows three months after Fred’s entrance—“I like Fred very much, 
he has energy, is willing and tries. He has been helping around the 
hot beds and in the garden, is doing well and likes the work. He is 
very talkative at times but does not cause any trouble. He gets 
along quite well with the other boys.” In the afternoon Fred went 
to school for woodwork and physical training. The woodwork teach- 
er reported—“Fred is making a table for his work. Sawed and sand- 
papered pieces nicely, slow and has his own ideas.” Fred reads very 
well. His composition work and spelling is extremely good. He 
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can do addition, subtraction, multiplication and division and some 
algebra problems. 

Six months after Fred’s entrance he left to go on a vacation 
with his aunt and uncle in Connecticut. Under the care of his uncle 
he was working with the other workmen on the State Road. He 
painted State Road fences and was, according to report, doing other 
State Road work just as well as middle aged men were doing it. 
His folks did not send him back because they thought it best that 
he do real work with men of ordinary capacity and average intelli- 
gence. However, word soon came back that “Fred was found to 
be more difficult to satisfy than when he came from Vineland.” As 
winter came on and the road work took other forms Fred was not 
able to make the adjustments necessary to maintain himself with 
the group of men in which he found himself. While undoubtedly 
he had a higher level of intelligence than most of the men with whom 
he worked, nevertheless he could not continue to compete with them. 
After three months trial he was returned to The Training School. 
He said he was glad to get back here because he liked the work 
here better and that he could not find work to suit him outside. 


Upon re-admission Fred was given the Binet test again. This 
time he had a test age of 13 years and 9 months, giving an intelli- 
gence quotient of 98. The variance between this test age and the 
one obtained in his entrance examination is to be expected in a 
boy like Fred, who is always showing propensities to unstableness. 


After our experience with Fred, he was with us from March 
until October 1923, we are of the opinion that he will always require 
guidance and direction and will never be able to take his place 
successfully out in the world. He should have the continued super- 
vision of those who understand such cases. 





To Preserve Children 


Take one large, grassy field, one-half dozen children, two or 
three small dogs, a pinch of brook and some pebbles. Mix the chil- 
dren and dogs well together and put them in the field, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour the brook over the pebbles. Sprinkle the field with 
flowers. Spread over all a deep, blue sky, and bake in the hot sun. 
When brown, remove and set away to cool in a bath tub. 

—EXCHANGE 
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An Excerpt 


Sometime ago Dr. Helen MacMurchy, of Ontario, wrote 
her charming and interesting book ‘‘The Almosts’’ dealing with 
characters in English literature who were not quitenormal. That 
the reader may be reminded we print below, the paragraphs 
about Barnaby Rudge.—Ed. 


Barnaby Rudge 


The most famous of all Dickens’s feeble-minded people is Barnaby 
Rudge. Barnaby, around whom the story may be said in a sense to 
center, was, as every reader of Dickens knows, the idiot son of a 
poor widow whose husband was supposed to have been murdered, 
along with his master, under peculiarly distressing and brutal cir- 
cumstances. 

“As he stood at that moment, half shrinking back and half bend- 
ing forward, both his face and figure were full in the strong glare 
of the link, and as distinctly revealed as though it had been broad 
day. He was about three and twenty years old, and, though rather 
spare, of a fair height and strong make. His hair, of which he had 
a great profusion, was red, and, hanging in disorder about his face 
and shoulders, gave to his restless looks an expression quite un- 
earthly—enhanced by the paleness of his complexion, and the glassy 
lustre of his large, protruding eyes. Startling as his aspect was, the 
features were good, and there was something even plaintive in his wan 
and haggard aspect. But the absence of the soul is far more terrible 
in a living man than in a dead one, and in this unfortunate being its 
noblest powers were wanting. 

“His dress was of green clumsily trimmed here and there—ap- 
parently by his own hands—with gaudy lace; brightest where the 
cloth was most worn and soiled, and poorest where it was at the 
best. A pair of tawdry ruffles dangled at his wrists, while his throat 
was nearly bare. He had ornamented his hat with a cluster of pea- 
cock’s feathers, but they were limp, and broken, and now trailed, 
negligently down his back. Girt to his side was the steel hilt of an 
old sword without blade or scabbard; and some parti-coloured ends 
of ribands and poor glass toys completed the ornamental portion of 
his attire. The fluttered and confused disposition of all the motley 
scraps that formed his dress bespoke, in a scarcely less degree than 
his eager and unsettled manner, the disorder of his mind, and by a 
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grotesque contrast set off and heightened the more impressive wildness 
of his face. 

“He’s a merry fellow, that shadow, and keeps close to me, though 
I am silly. We have such pranks, such walks, such runs, such gambles 
on the. grass! Sometimes he’ll be half as tall as a church steeple, 
and sometimes no bigger than a dwarf. Now, he goes on before, and 
now behind, and anon he’ll be stealing slyly on, on this side or on 
that, stopping whenever I stop, and thinking I can’t see him, though 
I have my eye on him sharp enough. Oh! he’s a merry fellow. Tell 
me—is he silly too! I think he is.” 

Barnaby and his skein of string illustrate the occupations ha- 
bitual to some feeble-minded persons. 

It is evident that Barnaby was at least not idiotic, but of a 
higher grade, probably an imbecile, when we consider his doings in 
the political troubles which form the center of interest in the latter 
part of this book. 

The widow’s prayer for her poor son is very touching: “O 
Thou,” she cried, “who hast taught me such deep love for this one 
remnant of the promise of a happy life, out of whose afflictions, even, 
perhaps the comfort springs that he is ever a relying, loving child to 
me—never growing old or cold at heart but needing my care and 
duty in his manly strength as in his cradle-time—help him in his 
darkened walk through this sad world, or he is doomed and my poor 
heart is broken.” 

“The widow, to whom each painful mile seemed longer than the 
last, toiled wearily along; while Barnby, yielding to every inconstant 
impulse, fluttered here and there, now leaving her far behind, now 
lingering far behind himself, now darting into some by-lane or path 
and leaving her to pursue her way alone, until he stealthily emerged 
again and came upon her with a wild shout of merriment, as his way- 
ward and capricious nature prompted. Now he would call to her 
from the topmost branch of some high tree by the roadside; now, 
using his tall staff as a leaping-pole, come flying over ditch or hedge 
or five-barred gate; now run with surprising swiftness for a mile or 
more on the straight road, and halting, sport upon a patch of grass 
with Grip till she came up. These were his delights; and when his 
patient mother heard his merry voice, or looked into his flushed and 
healthy face, she would not have abated them by one sad word or 
murmur, though each had been to her a source of suffering in the 
same degree that it was to him a pleasure. 
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“It is something to look upon enjoyment, so that it be free and 
wild and in the face of nature, though it is but the enjoyment of an 
idiot. It is something to know that Heaven has left the capacity of 
gladness in such a creature’s breast; it is something to be assured 
that, however lightly men may crush that faculty in their fellows, 
the Great Creator of mankind imparts it even to his despised and 
slighted work. Who would not rather see a poor idiot happy in the 
sunlight, than a wise man pining in a darkened jail! 

“For Barnaby himself, the time which had flown by had passed 
him like the wind. The daily suns of years had shed no brighter 
gleam of reason on his mind; no dawn had broken on his long, dark 
night. He would sit sometimes—often for days together—on a low 
seat by the fire or by the cottage door, busy at work (for he had 
learned: the art that his mother plied,) and listening, God help him, to 
the tales she would repeat as a lure to keep him in her sight. He 
had no recollection of these little narratives; the tale of yesterday 
was new upon the morrow; but he liked them at the moment; and, 
when the humour held him, would remain patiently within doors, hear- 
ing her stories like a little child, and working cheerfully from sunrise 
until it was too dark to see.” 





“Mental clinics in our public schools could be of untold service 
with the problem cases—not intellectually deficient, perhaps, but neu- 
rotic, suggestible, unstable. These cases need supervision and their 
parents and teachers need guidance and instruction as to their de- 
velopment and direction. Intelligent work of this sort would in time 
show its results in fewer criminals and fewer paupers. We cannot, - 
of course, raise the intelligence level, but we can train the individual 
in an indefinite number of operations on his intelligence level. We 
can develop and train such faculties as he possesses and in many 
cases make him economically independent.” 





From Dr. Walter N. Thayer, Jr.’s paper— 
Mental Defect and Insanity as Factors in the Problems of Pov- 
erty and Delinquency. 





America was founded in simplicity. It was visioned in simplicity. 
We must cling to our ideals. We must remain a simple-living, 


clear-thinking, forward-looking people. 
—ANGELO PaTrRI 
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Notes 


The Training School has decided to discontinue the Summer ~ 
School for Teachers of Backward and Deficient Children for 1925 
but the work will be resumed in 1926. 





The Announcement of the Lehigh University Extension Course | 
for the summer of 1925 includes under Professional Courses for 
Teachers, July 6th to August 20th a course for Teachers of Special ” 
Classes and Exceptional Children. 





It will be interesting to many of our readers to know that Dr, © 
J. E. W. Wallin, Director of Special Education, 206 W. 4th Street, © 
Dayton, Ohio, is giving a course for Special Class teachers and stu- © 
dents of retarded, deficient, speech defectives and abnormal children, © 


Dr. Wallin’s laboratory and teaching equipment and courses are © 
among the best west of New York. He will hold demonstration © 
classes and clinics for different types of defectives, practice teaching, © 
psychological examinations and lectures. 


In Dayton Center there is to be a faculty of five trained in- 
structors and a dozen affiliated special class teachers. 


The Spring semester is Feb. 2 to June 15, 1925. The summer 
term from June 22 to July 31, the special class course to be finished ~ 
in eighteen weeks. 

Dr. Wallin says that the instruction is practically free and that ~ 
living expenses can be largely defrayed by outside services if neces- © 
sary. Credits can apply on University degrees, normal diploma, or — 
a special certificate. 

To those of our readers who are interested, would advise that © 
they get in touch with Dr. Wallin. 





The children have had some especially good moving pictures | 
during the winter. We are indebted to Mr. Ritch of the Grand | 
Theatre, Vineland, who has very kindly given us the use of several | 
very fine films. 





We have several radio sets which have been donated for the 
childrens’ cottages. 
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